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He made his first visit to them on the| 
28th of October, 1646, at a place afterwards | 
called Nonantum, a spot that has the honour | 
of being the first on which a civilized and | 
Christian settlement of Indians was effected 
within the English colonies of North Ame- 
rica. At a short distance from the wigwams, 
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natural religion, and of Christianity. He re- 
peated the ten commandments with brief com- 


| ments, and set forth the fearful consequences 


of violating them, with special applications to 
the condition of his audience. He spoke of 


the creation and fall of man, the greatness of 


| God, the means of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
| the happiness of faithful believers, and the 
final misery of the wicked, adding such per- | 
_suasions to repentance as he supposed might | 
touch their hearts. He did not choose to 
‘take up more abstruse matters, till he had 
_given his untutored hearers a taste of “ plain | 
and familiar truths.” 

Our natural curiosity to know how this 
discourse was received, can be in some mea-| 
sure gratified. When the sermon was ended, | 
Eliot asked the Indians whether they under- 
stood what he had said. Many voices an- 
| swered at once in the affirmative. They were 
' then requested to propose any questions which 


they were met by Waban, a leading man| might have occurred to them in connection | 
among the natives at that place, accompanied | with the discourse. This drew from them 
by others, and were welcomed with English | the following queries. First, how they might 
salutations. Waban, who is described as ‘ the | be brought to know Jesus Christ. Second ; 
chief minister of justice among them,’ had | whether God or Jesus Christ could under. | 
before shown a better disposition, than any | stand prayers in the Indian language. Third ; 
other native, to receive the religious instruc-| whether there ever was a time when the | 
tion of the Christians, and had voluntarily | English were as ignorant of divine things as | 
proposed to have his eldest son educated by themselves. Fourth; how could there be an 
them, who had been accordingly placed at | image of God since it was forbidden in the 
school in Dedham, whence he had now come | fourth commandment. Fifth; whether, if a 
to attend the meeting. ‘father be bad and his child good, God will be | 
The Indians assembled in Waban’s wig- | offended with the child; a question referring | 
wam ; and thither Eliot and his friends were | to what is said in the second commandment. 
conducted. When the company were all col- Sixth ; how came the world so full of people, | 
lected and quiet, a religious service was be- | if they were all once drowned in the flood? 
gun with prayer. This was uttered in Eng- ‘These enquiries seem natural, and some of 
lish ; the reason for which, as given by Eliot | them indicate a more attentive state of mind, | 
and his companions, was, that he did not then | and deeper reflection, than could have been ex- 
feel sufficiently acquainted with the Indian | pected. The second question affords a striking | 
language to use it in that service. ‘The scru- | instance of the views which men in the lowest 
ple may, at first sight, seem overstrained, | state of culture entertain of the attributes of | 
when we remember that the meaning of the | the Deity. It arose from the circumstance 
heart, not the words of the lips, constitute | that one of the Indians, while praying in his | 
the essence of prayer. But the good man|own language, was interrupted by another, 
doubtless deemed it irreverent to use, in an| who told him it was useless to pray except 
exercise of devotion, those imperfect expres- | in English, because prayers in the Indian 
sions which might possibly convey improper | tongue would not be understood by a Being | 
or defective ideas to the rude minds of his| who had been accustomed to hear them only | 
hearers; an effect which, especially at the|in English. The fifth question is not with- 
outset, he would justly think was by all means | out interest, as exhibiting a tendency to more 
to be avoided. ‘Though the prayer was un-| precise ideas of moral justice than are com- 
intelligible to the Indians, yet, as they knew | monly found in the speculations of uncivilized | 
what the nature of the service was, Eliot be-|man. All these queries were answered by | 
lieved it might not be without an effect in| their visiters somewhat at length, and with a) 
subduing their feelings so as to prepare them | judiciously directed endeavour to meet and| 
better to listen to the preaching. He began | satisfy their state of mind. 
his sermon, or address, from Ezek. xxxvii. | 
9,10. In his discourse from this passage, | rest and enlighten them still further, proposed | 
he stated and explained to the untaught minds | | in their turn a few questions, adapted to draw | 
of the assembly some of the leading truths of! out their thoughts respecting what they had | 
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heard. They asked the Indians whether they 


would not like to see God, and whether they 
were not tempted to deubt of his existence, 
because they could not see him? To this, 
some of them replied, that, although an actual 
sight of this great Being would please them 
much, yet they believed he was not to be 
seen with the eyes of the body, but “ their 
‘soul within.” The answer implies a wise and 
thoughtful recognition of a great principle ; 
but it may have been only the verbal repeti- 
tion of what they had learned. Eliot then 
‘asked them whether they found no difficulty in 
believing that one God should be in many 


| different and distant places at the same time. 


Their reply was that it did seem strange to 
them, yet they thought it might be true. 
Their instructer happily illustrated this point 
|to their apprehensions by comparing the Di- 
vine omnipresence to the light of the sun, 
which, while it shone in one wigwam, shone 
also in the next, and all over Massachusetts, 
and across the big waters in old England 
also. He next enquired of them whether, 
when they had done wrong, they did not feel 
trouble within, and where they hoped to find 
comfort when they should die. This appeal 
to the inextinguishable power of the moral 
faculty in the human breast, and to the senti- 
ment of immortality, was answered by the 
confession that they did feel distressed when 
they had sinned, and that they wished for 
further light on the subject ; “ for,” says the 
account, “ some knowledge of the immortality 
‘of the soul almost all of them have.” Their 
reply gave their teacher an opportunity to aim 
some pungent remarks at their consciences and 
their fears. 

Thus ended a conference three hours long, 
at the end of which the Indians affirmed that 
they were not weary, and requested their 
visiters to come again. ‘They expressed a 
wish to build a town and live together. Eliot 
promised to intercede for them with the 
court. He and his companions then gave 
the men some tobacco, and the children some 
apples, and bade them farewell. 

The intercourse of Eliot with this people 
does not at all confirm the opinions of those 
who describe them to be a race devoid of the 
nicer feelings of humanity, and sunk for the 
most part in listless apathy, unless when 
aroused by the necessities of nature or un- 
governed passions. He repeated his visit to 
|the wigwam of Waban after the interval of a 
| fortnight. “This meeting was more numer- 
ous than the former. The religious service 


was opened, as before, with a prayer in Eng- 
Eliot and his companions wishing to inte- | 


lish. ‘This was followed by a few brief and 
plain questions addressed to the children, ad- 
mitting short and easy answers. The children 
seemed well disposed to listen and learn. To 
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THE FRIEND. 


Sw ee 
with prayer. This was expressed in the In-|pathian mountains from Poland to Moldavia. 
an apple or a cake; and the adults were re-|dian language, chiefly for the reason that|In the deserts of Caramania, in Asia, where 
some doubt had formerly been raised whether |the air is very dry, the salt is so abundant 


encourage them, Eliot gave them occasionally | 


quested to repeat to them the instructions 
that had been given. He then preached to 
the assembly in their own language, telling | 
them that he had come to bring them good 
news from God, and show them how wicked 
men might become good and happy, and in. 
general discoursing on nearly the same topics 
as he had treated at his first visit. 

“This was succeeded by conversation, in 
which questions were proposed and answered. 
One aged Indian touched the feelings of his| 
instructers by asking whether it were not too | 
late for such an old man as he to repent and | 
seek God. ‘Their reply was an appropriate 


prayers in that tongue were understood in 
heaven; a doubt which was probably strength- 
ened by Eliot’s practice at the first meeting. 
During the devotional exercise, one of the 
assembly was deeply affected, even to tears, 
illustrating the fine remark of Madame de 
Staél, that ‘to pray together, in whatever 
language, and according to whatever ritual 


it may be, is the most affecting bond of hope | 
and sympathy which man can contract on | 
earth.’ After the prayer, the English visiters | 
had some conversation with this man, when | 
he wept still more, and seemed pierced to the | 


\that it is used as building stone. 

| At Cardona, in Spain, is a valley contain- 
ing rock salt which is traversed by hills of 
the same mineral. This mineral also exists 
‘abundantly throughout America. Salt springs 
rise from these extensive beds of rock salt. 
| They are numerous in that part of the United 
| States west of the Allegheny mountains, and 
it is probable that an immense deposit of this 
mineral underlies the whole region around 
the sources of the tributary streams of the 
Mississippi. Rock salt is generally a pure 
‘chloride of sodium, sometimes transparent 


illustration of the paternal mercy of the di-| heart by the pungent power of Divine truth. | and colourless, though often tinged red with 
vine character. ‘They told the aged savage,|‘The fervent appeals, and the touching de-jiron. The salt springs furnish a large por- 
that, as a good father is always glad to wel-| scriptions in Eliot’s preaching, may well be | tion of the salt of commerce, as they are 
come home a son penitent for the wrong he | supposed to have stirred up strong emotions| generally much stronger solutions of salt 
has done, so God would at no time refuse to) in a rude breast, brought for the first time to! than sea water. Rock salt is not confined to 
pardon and receive one of his repenting child- | feel, however confusedly, the reality of spi- any particular series of strata. It occurs 
ren. Some of the assembly then desired to/ ritual things. The whole afternoon was spent | chiefly in the secondary rocks overlying the 
know how it happened, that the English dif-|in this visit; and as night-fall approached, |coal. It appears, however, to exist in. still 
fered so much from the Indians in their) Eliot and the others returned to their homes.” | older strata; for there are salt springs issuing 
knowledge of God, since they all had one) (To be continued.) | from the deepest part of some of the English 
common father; a question which furnished sittin coal mines. It is also found among strata of 
Eliot with an opportunity to give them some | more recent formation, and appears to have 
explanation of the religious history of man- | been a production of every geological era. 
kind. Another enquiry was, how they might ‘These remarks respecting the position and 
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be brought to serve God ; in answer to which | MO. Ks jage of rock salt apply with few exceptions to 
they were told, that they must first feel their, The secondary strata that cover the rocks! gypsum also. 
unworthiness, then seek forgiveness, and strive | containing the regular coal formation, con-| The rocks that have been described are 


to know God’s will. A fourth question was’ sist of vast beds of sandstone, pudding stone, | composed of the various earths combined fre- 
proposed, which indicated a curiosity about | and limestone, separated by beds of clay and | quently with some metallic salt or oxide. 
natural phenomena. How comes it to pass, said) sand. ‘The limestones are less crystalline, | Metals also occur in beds and in veins scat- 
they, that the sea water is salt, and the land! and more soft and earthy than those of the tered throughout these rocks. A bed is a 
water fresh? The reply was, that it was| transition rocks. These strata abound in re-| deposit conforming with the rocks among 
God’s pleasure to make them so, in the same | mains of shells chiefly of marine origin,| which it is found. A vein is a fissure in a 
way as strawberries are sweet and cranber-| though some of the strata contain fresh water | rock filled up with earthy or metallic matter. 
ries sour, for which there is no reason except | shells, and others terrestrial plants. No beds|The metals are generally found united with 
that the Creator so constituted them. How-)of good mineral coal occur in them, nor do! oxygen, sulphur, or acids, in which state 
ever, an attempt was made to explain the they contain any metallic veins or ores of im-| they are called ores. When the metals oc- 
natural causes and uses of the fact in ques- portance except iron. Some of the rocks cur pure they are called native metals. The 
tion; but these, it is stated, were ‘less un-| furnish good building stone, although they principal ore found in beds is iron ore, which 
derstood.” This was followed by another'are generally soft and perishable. These! often forms thick beds between rocks of 
question of a like character, namely, If the strata cover a large portion of the habitable | gneiss, mica slate, and slate. It also alter- 
water be higher than the earth, why does it) glube, and are the immediate subsoil of the nates with coal slate, and limestone, in the 
not overflow the earth? To meet this diffi-| most fertile districts of England, and various coal beds. It is this circumstance that en- 
culty, their visiters held up an apple, and’ parts of Europe. The vast and fertile valley | ables the English to undersell the whole 
‘ showed them how the earth and water made | of the Mississippi is a secondary region. The world in iron, all the materials for producing 
one round globe, like that apple ;’ and they most valuable minerals found in the secondary | it being found together. Copper, manganese, 
compared ihe sea to a great hole or ditch, | strata are rock salt and gypsum, which, al-' and cobalt, are occasionally found in beds, 
into which, when water is poured, it is con-| though not confined to this series, occur in it| but their principal mines are worked in veins 
fined, and cannot overflow. ‘The last point) most abundantly. Rock salt occurs in vast’ and not in beds. 

they proposed was a question of casuistry ;| beds in various parts of the world. The great; Metallic veins appear to have been origin- 
If an Indian should steal goods, and not be| mine of Cheshire in England is forty-two ally fissures that have been made through 
punished by the sachem or by any law, and | yards below the surface; the upper bed of different beds of rock, and been subsequently 
then should restore the goods, would all be | salt is twenty-six yards thick, and a stratum | filled with metallic ores and other mineral 
well and right, or would God still punish him | of argillaceous stone ten yards thick sepa-| matter. The ores are often separated from 
for his theft? They were taught that such/ rates it from the lower bed, which has not|the rocks they intersect by a thin lining of 
conduct would be an offence to God, who, if, been penetrated, although shafts have been; mineral substance distinct from the rock. 
it were not repented of, would punish the) sunk in it to the depth of forty yards. The} This substance is also frequently intermixed 
transgressor, even if he should escape punish-| beds have been traced for a mile and a half) with the ore, and is called the matrix, gaugue 
ment from man. ‘There was a higher law) in length from northeast to southwest, and for|or vein stone. It appears as if the ore and 
than human law, to which they must answer |a quarter of a mile in width. There are great|the vein stone had been formed over each 
for their conduct. When the Indi- ~ had) mines of rock salt near Cracow, in Poland, | other on the sides of the fissure until it was 
made an end of their enquiries, Eli is| which have been sunk to the depth of nine | filled up. 

companions proposed to them only . hundred feet. The salt is found here in im-| Sometimes the ore extends in a compact 
tions, the object of which was to r|mense masses or blocks as well as in beds. | mass from one side of a vein to the other, 
whether they remembered and belier- ,at|These mines occur in a great formation of|and there are often hollow spaces in veins, 
they had heard. The meeting was closed rock salt stretching on both sides of the Car-| called druses, which are lined with crystals. 
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The most beautiful and regular crystals of 


Malacca, and the neighbouring islands. Lead | may be imposed as an exemption from such 
metallic ores are obtained from these cavi- 


and copper are very widely disseminated, requisitions. 
ties. Metallic veins vary much in the quan- The ordinary ore of lead is galena, a vast | It is not from a selfish motive, or desire to 
tity and quality of the ore. Some veins are | deposit of which exists in the territory around be excused from bearing our share of the use- 
only a few inches wide, others are several | the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi. | ful burdens of the community, or to avoid the 
feet or yards in width. Veins branch out in | It has been already said that the extent | hardships and danger incident to military 
one part and unite in another, and they con- | over which any one sedimentary formation | operations ; for we have always been willing 
tract and expand irregularly. They fre- | prevails, increases in proportion to the age of freely and fully to contribute our portion to 
quently contain different ores at different | the rock. Another unavoidable inference from | whatever may conduce to the common weal 
depths. In France, there are veins that con-| the facts adduced, is, that at the time when in civil society ; and it must be obvious to 
tain copper in the lowest part, silver above, | the oldest secondary rocks were deposited, any person acquainted with facts, that it can- 
and higher up in the mine, iron ore. Iron, | only that portion of our present continents | not be from a penurious or illiberal disposi- 
copper, cobalt, and silver, occur in succession | had emerged in which the primitive or gra- tion, as the distraints made upon our property 
in the same vein in the mines of Saxony. In| nitie rocks are at the surface. ‘Thus we may are manifold more than the demands exhibited 
England, zinc or tin abounds in the upper | safely infer, from an examination of its geolo-| against us; but we consider it of solemn, in- 
parts of veins, that become rich in copper as | zy, that there was a time when only a group | dispensable obligation to keep the injunctions 
they descend. This change in the contents | of islands was to be found over what is now of the Supreme Lawgiver, that as He came 
of a vein generally takes place where it passes | the continent of Europe. In place of Great 
into a different kind of rock. The lead mines| Britain and Ireland, there was a chain of so his faithful followers, under the influence 
of Devonshire occur in a limestone, alter-| islands extending along their western coasts. | of the same spirit, will be engaged to pro- 
nating in some places with basaltic rocks. The Scandinavian peninsula of Sweden, Nor- ‘mote love to all, and violence to no man. We 
The veins penetrate both rocks, but it is only | way, and Finland, the Alps, portions of France, | therefore hope you will make such provision 
in the limestone that they contain lead. Par- | Germany, Saxony, and Turkey, rose above the | for the religious scruples of tender consciences 
ticular metallic ores are peculiar to certain | waters, while almost the whole country, from |as shall be evident it is merely a concession 
rocks: thus, tin occurs only in granitic rocks | the Black and Caspian seas to the Gulf of} to Christian principle, not limited to any 
and some kinds of slate. Certain ores are | Bothnia and the shores of the German ocean, | classes or persons. 
often associated; thus the sulphuret of lead | was buried in the deep. With desires that you may be favoured 
and of zinc often occur in the same vein. In the same manner we learn that there | with a measure of that wisdom which comes 
The same metal is often found in the same|was a period when no part of the United | down from above, enabling you to overcome 
vein in various states of combination; for| States had emerged from the waters except | the numerous difficulties which we are sensi- 
example, native copper, sulphuret of copper, | New England, the northern and southern ex-| ble must attend your important engagement, 
carbonate of copper, or malachite, sulphate | tremities of New York, the northern portion | we remain your rea! friends. 
of copper, and copper combined with iron or | of New Jersey, and a long and narrow island | Signed in and on behalf of a meeting of the 
lead, often occur together in the same vein. | extending ina southwest direction from Tren- | representatives aforesaid, held in Philadelphia, 
Silver, copper, lead, and zinc, are found in | ton, New Jersey, to Georgia, and gradually | the nineteenth of the fifth month, 1837. 
primary and transition rocks, in porphyry, | widening as it stretched towards the south. | Jonatuan Evans, Clerk. 
sicnite, sandstone, and coal strata. Copper | west. 
is also found in alluvial ground. Native silver — Fremn the’ National Genstte. 
and copper sometimes occur in large masses ; MILITARY REQUISITIONS. | We adopt from the Harrisburg Chronicle, 
a mass of native silver, weighing 560 pounds, To the C. ti Delevat inted to| the abstract of a speech delivered by Thomas 
was found in Saxony. Great blocks of native horas ee naa waa Po a P. Cope, Esq., in the convention, on the sub- 
copper are found on the shores of Lake Su- of Penn eb ahead uF Meridien ject of exempting the Society of Friends from 
perior, one of which is said to weigh a ton. 9 4 ty *s ©"' militia fines. We think that the case con- 
Lead, particularly its sulphuret (calied gale- The memorial of the representatives of the tended for by our respected fellow-citizen, is 
na), sometimes contains a sufficient quantity of | religious Society of Friends, commonly called | cogently enforced and fairly made out. The 
silver to defray the cost of working it as a| Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &c., respectfully | rights of conscience should be preserved in- 
silver ore. j _ | Showeth :— violate, especially in a community whose 
Tron occurs ee kind of rock, and is a t f | illustrious founder considered those rights as 
the most extensively diffused of all the metals. | religious Society, respecting war and blood-| one of the corner stones of his social fabric. 
The ore called bog Iron ore, is an oxide of | shed, having been often published to the |In New England, where religious freedom did 
iron deposited by springs that rise from or| world, and at times fully made known to dif- | not exist under the colonial sway, the Friends 
pass through beds of iron in the lower strata. | ferent legislative bodies, it does not seem need- | have, for many years, enjoyed the immunity 
Platinum and gold are generally found native ful at this time to go into much further expo-| now asked for in Pennsylvania. 
in the sands of rivers, and are obtained by | sition of them; but seeing that public bodies | 
washing away the lighter particles with which | invested with extensive powers may be made | 
they are mixed. Platinum has not yet been| greatly instrumental in aiding the advance- Tuesday, July 11, 1837. 
discovered in any other situation, but gold | ment of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Mr. Cope presented a petition from the 
occurs in veins in talcose and quartz rocks, | Jesus Christ, we are engaged in religious con- Society of Friends, asking relief from the 
from which it is procured by breaking the | cern to draw your attention to this one great payment of militia fines. 
rocks and washing them from the metal. | object, the true ground of happiness and pros- | Mr. C. said: I have not occupied much 
Gold is found in small quantities extensively | perity of every state and government: for as| time in making speeches in the convention, 
diffused in all quarters of the globe. One of| it is righteousness which exalteth a nation, so_ being rather desirous to improve by the wis- 
the richest and most extensive deposits known, | it is God alone who can make the sincere la-| dom of others than to be heard myself. But 
is that on the southeastern base of the Alle-| bours of public functionaries a means of pre- | the convention will excuse me for submitting 


gheny ridge, extending throughout the states| serving the orderly establishment of civil | 


; , be few explanatory remarks on the present 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and | government, and securing to the people their! occasion. 
Georgia. | 


just rights and privileges. As we cannot from| I am not disposed to invite a discussion on 

Platinum is often found with gold. It is| principle, which we believe is founded upon! the mooted question, whether war is allow- 
obtained in South America and the Uralian| the doctrines and precepts of our Holy Re-|able to the Christian; but this I can say in 
mountains. ‘Tin is one of the rarest of the | deemer and his apostles, join in any measures | all sincerity, that the religious Society of 
metals. The principal mines are in Corn-|or service promotive of war; so we are alike | which I am a member do most conscientiously 
wall, in England, and in the peninsula of| restrained from paying any fine or tax which | believe that war is inconsistent with the spirit 
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not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, 


| as 
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That the principles and sentiments of our | 
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of the gospel. ‘They cannot, therefore, bear 
arms. 

The Society of Friends originated in Great 
Britain a short time antecedent to the com- | 
monwealth, during a period of great civil, | 
political, and religious excitement, in which | 
they suffered much for their principles, in| 
property, in liberty, and in life. To escape | 
from these scenes of tumult, and to enjoy 
those conscientious privileges which were de- | 
nied to them in the country of their birth, 
William Penn and his associates fled to the 
wilds of America. They were preceded by 
the pilgrim fathers, who landed on the rock 
at Plymouth, and who, though escaping from 
persecution, nevertheless preserved the go- 
vernment in their own hands down to the) 
revolution. Our forefathers, like theirs, also 
fled from persecution; but they invited the 
persecuted of all nations to seek protection 
under their mild sway, and to participate 
with them equally in the blessings of civil, 
political, and religious liberty. Many accept- 
ed the invitation, and, in the process of time, 
becoming the most numerous, assumed the 
government, and the reins fell from the hands 
of Friends. 

But here permit me to remark, that in 
Massachusetts, peopled by the descendants 
of the pilgrim fathers, it now is, and for half 
a century has been, sufficient for a Quaker to 
produce a certificate of membership, to ex- 
empt him from military services, and from 
all penalties for non-compliance—while in 
Pennsylvania, founded by the Society on the 
most liberal principles, designed to secure to 
all the enjoyment of the rights of conscience | 
—in this land of Penn, the Quaker has been 
deprived of his conscientious privileges! For 
many years the Society suffered but little on 
account of their principles; but the revolu- 
tionary war broke out, and then commenced 
their sufferings. From that period to the 
present time, the members of the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting alone have had property 
taken from them to the amount of between 
$300,000 and $400,000,—and there are at) 
least seven other yearly meetings on this! 
continent. What has been the amount of 
these exactions on them, I am_ not prepared 
to say, nor is it material here that I should. 
Can any one tell what portion of this large 
sum has reached the public treasury? Nota! 
tithe—perhaps not the tithing of a tithe. 

But it is alleged that if the Quakers will 
not fight, they should pay an equivalent. Now, 
will any casuist, here or elsewhere, tell me the 
difference between my shooting a man myself, 
and hiring another to shoot him? It is be- 
cause Friends cannot perceive this difference | 
that they seek relief at your hands. 

But do not the members of the Society ren- | 
der an equivalent? In the first place they 
contribute equally with others to the public 
burdens. They contribute their full share to 
the support of the common poor and pubiic 
schools. ‘They join others in works of charity 
and public utility. They have not spared | 


| of refuge, and other works of Christian bene- 
ivolence. Well, then, besides these, they | not the Quakers paid an ample equivalent for 
educate and support their own poor erclu- | not mustering two or three times a year, to 





Have I not then made out my case? Have 


sively. ‘Tell me, which of you has known a| march through the streets for the amusement 
Quaker to knock at your door for charity?)of our children! But it is not merely the 
It would not be allowed—the Society would | pecuniary exactions of which the Society has 
not permit it. ‘To say nothing of their houses | reason to complain, it is the insulting——may | 
for worship, and appendages, scattered over |not say brutal—manner in which these fines 
town and country, and which may be valued |are sometimes collected! I have myself 
at hundreds of thousands of dollars, I may | known the blankets to be stript from the beds 
mention the two institutions lately established | of children in a cold winter’s night, while 
in Philadelphia, by the legacies of two indi- | they were left to suffer with no other covering 
viduals, for the relief of suffering humanity, | than a linen sheet ; and this not once or twice, 
costing upwards of $300,000. These institu- | but frequently, on the same family, and at a 
tions are not intended for the use of members| time when woollen clothing was very dear, 
of the Society, but for persons of all other | and difficult to be procured. 

denominations—not that members have been I have little knowledge of the kind of per- 
excluded by the liberal donors, but because | sons employed to collect militia fines in the 


they are otherwise provided for. 

1 may next mention the asylum for the in- 
sane, established on a farm of seventy acres, 
near Frankford, which, with the buildings, 
cost 870,000. This asylum is open to persons 
of all societies; and | ought, perhaps, in 
justice to the physicians and others who have 
the immediate supervision of it, to say that 
uo similar institution within my knowledge, 
either in this or in any other country, has 
been more successful in the eure of that dread- 
ful malady, as the records of the asylum will 
fully prove. 

Next is Westown school and farm, of six 


|counties: in Philadelphia we have had some 
|experience in these matters. An individual 
| was there employed for many years, who ren- 
|dered himself sufficiently notorious by his 
| savage conduct. I will not wound the feelings 
jof this house by a recital of many of his 
\deeds; their recapitulation would employ 
|hours. One or two instances, by the way of 
}example, the convention will excuse me for 
| mentioning : 

On one occasion, this man called at the 
| house of a mechanic, on whom he had a small 
|demand for a militia fine. The occupant of 
\the house was from home. Perceiving an 


hundred acres, situated about twenty miles | infant slumbering in a cradle, this hero threw 
from the city of Philadelphia. ‘The land was | it on the floor, and marched off triumphantly 
purchased low, and with the buildings cost | with the cradle and bedding. On another oc- 
between seventy and eighty thousand dollars. | casion, he called for a fine on a lad who had 
About two hundred children, of both sexes, | been born blind. While this lad was stand- 
receive here a good education, and such as|ing at his father’s door, reasoning with the 
choose may acquire a knowledge of the learn- | tax-gatherer on the absurdity of the demand, 
ed languages. Then we have Haverford | he received from the latter repeated blows on 
school, on a farm of about two hundred acres, | the head, from a bludgeon, administered with 
eight miles from Philadelphia, in which be- | 80 much severity as to endanger his life. Al- 
tween seventy and eighty boys receive an | though this lad, froin his imperfect vision, 
education, believed to be equal to that taught | could neither read nor write, he possessed a 
in the best colleges of America. This school | cultivated mind, was amiable and interesting, 





was chartered by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a capital of $100,000, 

In Philadelphia, the Society have about 
twenty schools, two or three of which are ex- 
clusively appropriated to the children of their 
own members—all the rest are open to persons 
of every denomination. In these schools from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty children are taught gratis, and the 
charge for others is kept purposely so low, as 
to enable citizens in moderate circumstances 
to educate their children without the appear- 
ance of receiving charity. 

Now, I have made this enumeration with 
no ostentatious view; but simply to show, 


‘that while the Society contributes equally 


with ethers in the common expenses, and 
while the legislature of the state has appro- 
priated large sums, and very properly, to the 
endowment and support of colleges and other 
useful institutions, from which the Society re- 
ceives no benefit, the public has not, in any 
shape or form, contributed one cent towards 


had been delicately brought up, and was the 
son of one of our most respectable citizens. 
I will merely add, that I have no pleasure in 
| these painful recitals, and will pursue the sub- 
ject no further, as this miserable man was at 
length overtaken by the laws of his country, 
and now is, or lately was, a convict in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

Why, then, continue a system which pro- 
duces no advantages to the public, but which 
|is so offensive and oppressive to an unoffend- 
| ing people ? 


| The time to blush.—* Blush not now,” said 

a distinguished Italian to his young relative, 
T whom he met issuing from a haunt of vice ; 

* you should have blushed when you went in.” 
The heart alone is safe which shrinks from 
the slightest contact or conception of evil, and 
waits not to enquire, what would the world say. 





Self-denial.—T here never did, and never will 


their money nor their personal services in the | any of the institutions mentioned, nor a cent | exist, any thing permanently noble and excel- 
erection of your hospitals, your libraries, the | to the support or education of a single member | lent in a character which was a stranger to the 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, | of the Society of Friends—nor indeed have | exercise of resolute self-denial.—Sir Walter 


the orphans’ asylum, widows’ asylum, house | they ever asked it. 


Scott. 
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Extracts from the letters of John and Martha | tageously administered, if our friends in Eng-| Vevay, where we made some interesting ac- 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to|land should incline to afford any further as- quaintance, especially with the wife and mo- 
some parts of the continent of Europe, the | sistance. ther in law of Pastor , who was so per- 
Ionian Isles, &c. 7th mo. 28th. We took leave of our friends | secuted by the populace last year; the pastor 
in La Tour in much affection and gospel} was ill, and not able to see us, but we had 
(Concluded from p. 342.) f : 
sympathy, and thankful that we had been | some profitable conversation with the feniales 
On first day, Pastor dined and spent | among them, though in much weakness and|of the family, who are English. They seem 
the afternoon at the house of the widow fear—yet our Divine Master knows the sin-| very pious, and expressed much satisfaction 
with us and several branches of her interest-| cerity of our hearts, that we desire simply to| with our visit. 
ing and pious family, we humbly trust to | follow where he may be pleased to lead. From hence we went to Lausanne, where 
mutual comfort. We returned by way of Turin, and travel-| our old friend Professor and family re- 
The schools in these valleys are not at pre- | ling through the night, arrived at the foot of| side ; they received us very kindly, and took 
sent in a prosperous state, one of the girls’) Mount Cenis at break of day. We break-|us to see several pastors and other individuals. 
schools has been given up for want of funds, | fasted, or rather dined, on the summit, and| On first day, we had a little meeting at our 
and the boys’ schools are languishing in con-| reached the foot on the Swiss side to lodge. | inn with the professor, his family, and several 
sequence of unqualified masters and very poor | [t is by no means so grand as the Simplon, | other serious persons, we believe to our mu- 
pay. At St. Jean they have an excellent) and the ascent and descent far more danger- | tual comfort, for we were much tendered to- 
new school-room, but the day we attended | ous. gether in spirit. We felt convinced here, as 
ouly about forty children were present, on| From Mount Cenis we passed through |in many other places, that not a few see more 
account of the harvest engaging them in the |Chambray to Geneva, where we arrived 8th | light than they dare to acknowledge. 
fields ; this school is by far the best, many of | month 3d, with hearts we trust filled with a| From Lausanne we paid a hasty visit to 
the boys read pretty well; in winter when| grateful sense of the love and mercy of our| Neufchatel, and should have found it hard 
there is a full attendance, the master cannot| heavenly Father in preserving us through| work to get away from our kind friends there, 
teach all the children, and they suffer for) many dangers both by sea and land, permit- | had we not held out a prospect of returning, 
want of adopting the system of mutual in-| ing us to set foot once more on the English | if permitted, and of passing part of the winter 
struction. ‘They now think that if this sys-|side of the Alps. Thanks be to his great| among them. 
tem were quietly commenced without giving | name, and glory to our holy Redeemer. We then proceeded to Berne, where we 
any name to the plan there would be no ob-| In reflecting on the state of Italy, we dare|felt much attraction, and took a lodging, 
jection made to it, but they want lessons, | not regret our journey through that country, | which proved to be in the house of two pious 
slates, &c. and some of the school-rooms need | for under all we really believe that in some | women, who were glad to facilitate our views. 
fitting up with benches, &c. It would be! places the Lord is at work, and the Light|Here also our old friends appeared rejoiced 
rendering a most essential service to these | shining amidst darkness: the day may not be/|to see us again, and we made -some interest- 
interesting people to furnish them with the |so far distant as we imagine when it will be|ing visits. As soon as it was known that we 
lessons, &c. of the British and Foreign School | more openly manifested. were arrived, our acquaintance rapidly in- 
Society, and to assist them with the means} When last at Geneva we made only a| creased, and we found it difficult to receive 
of fitting up the school-rooms. These dear|hasty visit to that place; now we could not|all who came. We had several religious op- 
people may have lost some of their simplicity, | be easy without spending a little time here, portunities in families, and two of a more 
and there may also be a want of more spi-\and have taken lodgings. Our old friends| public nature, which appeared to give general 
rituality, but the situation in which they stand| have received us with much affection, and | satisfaction. There has been a remarkable 
is a very important one; they are a little) some of them appear to be deepened in reli-| awakening at Berne within a few years— 
church endeavouring to hold up the standard | gious experience ; for although they do not| more especially among the women, and a 
of Christianity, in the midst of much super- | absolutely stand against external forms, they | few men also are of a promising character ; 
stition and many disadvantages. On enquiry, | clearly see through them, and, we trust, seek | one of them is a young man who was awaken- 
we found that the disabilities under which |that daily nourishment which only can pro-|ed while in connection with the seceders, but 
they laboured some years since, still exist.|ceed from the Living Vine. We are truly|who has now become dissatisfied with their 
The new king is not, they think, ill disposed |thankful in being permitted once more to| exclusive views, and appears to be led into 
towards them, but he does not, or perhaps| join these pious individuals who can under-| greater spirituality. We feel much sympathy 
cannot, do any thing for their relief. Among | stand the language of the Spirit. with him, and humbly trust he is under the 
the various visiters who called upon us at the| We have already made several visits to our guidance of the good Shepherd ; he is about 
inn at La Tour, we were pleased with ,| friends in this place, and the more we see of | to establish a school in the house of a very 
we thought him a spiritual character. He has|them the more we become united in heart to| pious family near Berne, who will watch over 
translated a Scripture History into French,|a little company, who delight to dwell with| the institution, and, as he believes himself 
and the reflections are short and excellent: | the Saviour in secret; some of them are re-| called to this work, we trust it will prove a truly 
it is a good and suitable school book, and we | tiring characters, and it requires time to find | Christian and enlightened seminary. Some 
were glad to find it introduced into the valicys;|them out, but after the first interview they | of the females with whom we have met here, 
the work is in two volumes. The lower class|are not backward in coming to our lodgings. appear to be under preparation for usefulness, 
speak a patois, and we sometimes found it al-| We propose having a meeting with those | but in some respects they are in bonds, not 
most impossible to make them understand. | who are willing to join us on first day morn-| likely soon to be broken. In a remarkable 
The weather in the valleys proved exces-|ing, and another the following evening. opportunity at our lodgings, one of them ac- 
sively oppressive, and as our way seemed so| The evangelical society here is composed | knowledged with tears (after some encourage- 
little open amongst the people we did not feel| of numbers from several denominations, and | ment had been offered) that, although wholly 
it required of us to go into the valleys of St.|is very useful in spreading the Scriptures by | unworthy of doing any thing for the cause of 
Martran and La Perouse, which were the | means of colporteurs, who are mostly simple, | religion, she often felt the love of God, like a 
two that remained unvisited. We could not|pious characters. As there is a very strong| fire in her heart, which seemed to call upon 
have travelled any way but on mules, and|excitement on religious subjects, we have|her to testify of his love and mercy. She is 
such exertion under a burning sun is almost | found it necessary to move with caution, yet, | in the middie rank of life and of middle age, 
insupportable. Pastor » the present mo- | besides religious visits to families, some of| possessing much religious experience. It af- 
derator, is intending this autumn to pay a|which were very precious, we ventured to ap-| fords her some relief and consolation to be 
pastoral visit to all the churches in the val-| point two meetings; at the last about fifty per- | employed in giving Scriptural instruction to 
leys, and has promised to send us an account| sons were present, and we trust in both there | the children of a zirls’ school which is part 
of them, and also the schoois, with informa-| was an experience of Divine love and mercy. |of a charitable institution she has herself 
tion how a little help could be most advan-| From Geneva we went by the lake to| been the means of establishing, and we were 
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much comforted with the simplicity and unc- 
tion which attended her instruction. At Berne 
we became acquainted with the daughter in 
law of Baroness de Krudener, who was so 
useful to the Emperor Alexander. This) 


daughter is married to a Spaniard, and is be- | 


come a Roman catholic, but she is pious, and | 
considerably enlightened; she often travelled | 
with her mother, “and related several interest- | 
ing anecdotes concerning her. It seems that 


in some respects the mother was visionary, | 


yet certainly an instrument of good to many. | 
She was driven from Switzerland, Germany, | 
France, and at length from Reda and died 
on her journey to an intended residence near 
the Black sea. 

We staid two weeks at Berne, and left it 
with the prospect of returning (if permitted) | 


as it seems best to finish our travels in Swit- | 


zerland before winter. 

We reached Zurich the 6th of 9th month, 
and met with a most cordial reception from 
the dear family of Gesner Lavater, who were 
full of acknowledgments for the kindness of | 


our friends to Agyt ni Climi, in giving us the} 


commission to conduct her to Corfu. We} 
likewise paid some interesting visits, and 
made some new and valuable acquaintance. 


Before the close of a religious opportunity in| 


the house of L. Lavater, in company with 


her relations and friends, dear Gesner ex- | 


pressed his full accordance with what had 
been said, and implored a blessing on our 
labours. 


At Schaffhausen, our next resting place, | 


we found one of our friends was deceased, 
and from the accounts of her death, we may 


humbly trust that she died in the Lord; an-| 





other pious woman, wife of , was absent, 
but we met with her at Berne, and enjoyed 


though they have to pay a high rent. We 
reached Basle on the 12th inst. and have 
|taken a small lodging, as we feel inclined to 
| make a little stay here. We are closely oc- 
cupied in paying and receiving visits, and bn 


| number of serious persons in the house of one 
‘of them. We feel much need of the kind re- 
membrance of all our dear friends, being often 
poor, tried, and wanting every thing. 

9th mo. 7th, to 11th mo. 13th, 1834. Neuf- 
| chatel. Our Jast letter left us at Basle, where 
we staid three weeks, and found many indivi- 
duals to whom we became closely united in 
religious fellowship. Some of the retired 
characters amongst them, have experienced 
the purifying effects of the cperation of Di- 
vine love and grace in the heart, through 
living faith in our Holy Redeemer. ‘They 
have “separated from the usual places of wor- | 
ship, because the service is conducted in a 
manner in which they can no longer unite, 
and mostly sit down for worship in their own 
families on first day mornings. We have al- 
ways considered it an important part of our 
duty to urge the necessity of all classes bear- 
jing a public testimony of allegiance to the 
| great Author of our being, by assembling at 
stated times for divine worship, and earnestly 
|desire that the time may come, when they 
'may be permitted to mect together for this 
| great object, according to the dictates of their 
conscience. We received visits almost daily 
|from various persons, some of whom showed 
| great confidence in us by pouring out the 
| most inward thoughts of the heart. Several 
| of the little meetings held in our own room, 
or in the houses of our friends, were through 
| condescension and mercy much owned by the 
Divine presence. 








her society and help in a visit to a family of} Our old acquaintances in the missionary 
Calvinistic seceders, who are very active and | house received us with much friendship and 
zealous. ‘Christian kindness, and the dear Professor 
At Schaffhausen the people had just at-; Blumhardt told us of the great usefulness of 
tended a large anniversary meeting of the| J. J. Gurney’s “ Essays,” "which have been 
establishment of an orphan asylum, a few translated into German, and that a large edi- 
miles distant. It was held in the church-| tion, with the exception of about two hundred 
yard, and more than fourteen hundred per- | copies, was already exhausted, most of which 
sons were collected : after the church service, ‘have been circulated among the young stu- 
an account of the institution was read, and | dents in the universities of Germany. 
several pastors from the country preached to} A little society of young men is now form- | 
the people; they were then all seated on the|ing to visit in a private way all the large 
grass, and, as many came from a distance, | universities, and to unite the well disposed 
bread and provisions were handed to them. | students in each into small companies, for the 
It occurred some days before our arrival, but | purpose of circulating books on the principles 
from the accounts we heard, it must have | of Christianity, and also to endeavour to 
been a memorable time. We trust a blessing | strike at the very root of infidelity ; many of 
will attend it. We paid several very inte- ». | the young students have imbibed the poison 
resting visits here, but the way did not open | of infidelity during their preparation for the 
for any religious service of a more public | ministry, and thus corrupted they have gone 
character. Having passed two days at Schaff- | forth, and, instead of preaching the gospel, 
hausen, we pursued our journey, and went by | havé-spread abroad unsound doctrine, which 
the institution of Bergen to Basle; the asy-|has more or less been the case for some years 
lum at Bergen is an excellent establishment, | past; ; but the friends of Christianity will re- 
and designed for poor children; we arrived | joice to hear of the improvement which has 
there just at the time Professor Zeller was | recently taken place in some instances, owing 
delivering his morning lecture on the Scrip-|in part to a change in the professors, but 
tures. We quietly joined the company, and | more especially to the blessing that has rest- 
were much gratified. There is a consider-|ed on the general means used to check infi- 
able portion of land attached to this institu-| delity. 
tion, which the boys cultivate, and by 4 During our stay at Basle, we became ac- 
means the expense is greatly reduced, al | quainted “with most of the pastors; some of 











| whom are enlightened characters—sound ijn 


the faith, and zealous for the good of others, 
They showed freedom in coming to us, as 
well as admitting us into their studies. We 
were much interested in our visit to one dear 


evening we had a religious meeting with a| |old man, who was very open in relating to us 


the experience of his early life, and told us 
he preached nine years before he knew, from 
experience, what the gospel really was: but 
a serious attack of illness proved a means of 
his conversion, and of giving him to feel the 
‘importance of his office. He has been since 
an instrument of great good in promoting the 
reformation at Basle, and, during the revolu- 
tion last year, was so zealous in endeavouring 
to calm the minds of the people, that he 
opened the doors of his own chapel, and in- 
vited the riotous multitude to come in, and 
such was the respect all classes bore to this 
beloved pastor, that the house was crowded 
ito hear him preach, and it had the desired 
| effect of inducing them to return quietly to 
| their houses, and restoring peace to the town. 

On the Ist of 10th mo. we left Basle, and 
returned to Berne. The weather was fine, 
and the country beautiful; very different to 
some parts lately visited in our travels: here 
every hill side, and almost every foot of land, 
is cultivated up to the cottage door. The 
fatted cattle are seen grazing in rich pastures 
under the trees laden with delicious fruit, all 
bearing the appearance of ease and plenty 
without doors, while the low and overhanging 
roof of the rustic cottage affords shade and 
protection to all within. The scenes through 
which we passed, and the many changes 
which have taken place since we last tra- 
versed the same route but a few years ago, 
brought many serious reflections to the mind, 
and deeply humbled our hearts, under a sense 
of the manifold mercies which have been ex- 
tended toward us, from the gracious hand of 
our heavenly Father, for whose protecting 
care, may we ever render the tribute of grati- 
tude, love, and praise. 

At Berne we took lodgings for a month, 
where our friends, well known to us on a for- 
mer visit, gave us a most hearty reception, 
and others were soon added to the number, 
who came frequently to visit us, and invited 
us in return to their houses. 

A remarkable awakening in religion has 
taken place in this neighbourhood, as well as 
in most parts of Switzerland. In Berne and 
its environs, it is by no means confined to the 
peasantry ; among these is much life and 
zeal; but also those in the higher ranks are 
coming we trust under the influence of true 
religion, and it is no marvel, therefore, that to 
many of them our feeble effurts should prove 
ip a humble degree like casting seed into the 
prepared ground. 

At the time we visited this town six years 
since, the poor missionary was driven away 
by the police, lest he should hold meetings 
with the people; and now the chief magistrate 
and his wife frequent the dissenting place of 
worship, and they even keep open house 
every first day evening for Christian friends 
of all classes, who incline to assemble. They 
were kind to us, and we spent several even- 
ings amongst them, we hope to mutual edifi- 
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cation, though we could not quite agree in 
sentiment on some points of doctrine; but 
their opinions are not fixed. We love them 
much, and wish them increasing experience 
in the school of Christ. 

It was encouraging to observe during our 
sojourn with our friends at Berne, how in- 
variably they would turn the conversation to 
religious subjects, even in our social visits, 
and would generally request a meeting Uefore 
we separated, sometimes saying, “ Est ce que 
nous avons ¢té trop dissipé d’avoir une petite 
reunion avant de nous separer.” We held 
many religious meetings with them both at 
our own lodgings and at some of their houses. 

Soon after our arrival at Berne we received 
the affecting intelligence of the death of the 
worthy foundress of the institution at Locle, 
Marie Anne Calame, after an illness of only 
five days: the event is considered by all as a 
national loss, for she was the Christian mo- | 
ther of two hundred and fifty poor children, 
fulfilling the charge committed to her by her 
Divine Master, with the most watchful fidelity | 
and discretion. It is much to her credit that 
this large family and charitable institution is 
left, so far as we can learn, free from debt; 
M. A. C. nominated several persons as a com- 
mittee to regulate the affairs of the school. 
She was sensible to the close, and not only 
resigned, but joyful in the prospect of being 
united to her Saviour, having been during her 
life a remarkable instance of faith in the im- 
mediate guidance of his Spirit, and in his 
providence and care. 
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strong discerning minds, and an ardent desire} they did not sufficiently esteem the Holy 

to know the truth, they diligently searched | Scriptures. ‘The denial of them on the part 

the sacred records, relying on the blessed| of those who have them, R. Barclay pro- 

Holy Spirit which dictated them, for the} nounces “ damnable unbelief ;” and it is stated 

safety and the certainty of their conclusions. | that when writing his Apology he had two 

What superior advantages do those of this | copies of the Bible pasted on the walls of his 

day possess, who seem to wish the Society to| study, that he might more easily refer to it 

take their commentaries as its creed, instead | for the support of his positions. George Fox 

of the doctrines of Fox and Penn, and the| carried his Bible with him, and sometimes 

masterly Apology of Barclay? ‘These pillars | called upon his audience to take out theirs, 
in the church of Christ proved their principles | and examine whether the quotations which he 
by the Seript..res, and the firmness of their | made were not correct, and to judge if he did 
faith by great sufferings. Having finished the | not preach the same doctrines which the Lord 
ministry which they received of the Lord) Jesus Christ and his prophets and apostles 
Jesus, in which they abundantly testified the| did. What an act of injustice is it, then, to 
gospel of the grace of God, we have good | be reiterating the often refuted calumny, that 
reason to believe that they are now num-| they undervalued the Scriptures. 

bered with the church triumphant, partaking, ‘The object of those who have seceded from 
of the glory of that crown, reserved for those| the Society in reviving this charge, may be 
who keep the faith, till they have closed their| to involve others in the same unsettlement 
course victoriously. Their opponents are| with themselves. If those in membership 
still probatiuners. ‘They have not proved to| who pursue the same course are not satisfied, 
us their constancy, by their inflexible perse-| they can secede also; but to continue where 
verance through a long fight of affliction and | they are, constantly complaining, would lead 
persecution. ‘They are yet exposed to the|us to suppose they wish to make another 
influence of the love of ease and grandeur, |“ revolution,” as the Hicksites called their 
and popular applause, and some of them have | secession, possibly that they may figure as 
shown how readily they can be blown about | great men in the field, and be looked up to as 
by various winds of doctrine. | reformers of the reputed errors of Fox, Bar- 

Do persons of this character come forward | clay, and Penn. 

to tell us that the truth is not to be found in| It seems scarcely worth while to bring this 
the excellent writings of Fox, Barclay, or| subject into view, afflicting as it is, and though 
Penn. And where is it to be found? Will| the course which some are pursuing is, we 
they pretend that the modern essays with | fear, gradually subverting the principles of 


which the press is teeming, and which are| others. The love of ease and indulgence 








[Soon after this our friends, feeling released 
for the present from further engagement on 
the continent, returned to Eng!and.] 


For “ The Friend.” 
PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE FRIENDS. 


To a mind sincerely attached to our reli- 
gious Society, and to those worthy instru- 
ments who were selected by the Head of the 
church to gather us as a distinct people, 
every attempt to impair its stability, and to 
lay waste those religious principles, for which 
they nobly contended, must give rise to feel- 
ings of deep solicitude, for its preservation, 
and for those who are in danger of being 
scattered from the faith of their forefathers. 
It is painful to perceive a growing disposition 
in some, to destroy the confidence which, 
until the late schism, has always been felt in 
the religious principles of the Society, as laid 
down by our primitive Friends. 

They were men who hazarded their lives 
and their all in defence of the gospel of Christ. 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, Wm. Penn, 
and Isaac Pennington, were sound Christians, 
having large experience of the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit on the heart. Three 
of them were also learned men, and though 
they did not obtain their religion by their 
learning they were at least equal, in that re- 
spect, to those who are now trying to lessen 
the weight of their authority. Skilled in the 
ancient languages, they were as competent 
as their opponents to compare different ver- 
sions, and to ascertain the true scope and 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. Possessing 


spreading in this country, to exalt the Scrip-| settle: many upon their lees, and like Gallio, 
tures as the only rule of faith and duty, and | they care little for none of these things. But 
which treat with a sneer our confidence in| it is while men slept that the arch enemy has 
the immediate manifestations of the light of| always sown his tares. They are not per- 
Christ in the heart, are the mirrors in which | ceived till they have taken root and begun to 
we are to behold the truth reflected? Are we| spring up. This stupefaction and indifference 
to go toa hireling minister, whose commission, , Should alarm the watchmen. Such lethargy 
it is pretended, is derived from the apostles,| is a sure indication that disease or poison is 
through a corrupt and persecuting church, as| insidiously at work. Infidelity we might sup- 
some of them have done, to have our faces| pose would have been promptly detected and 
sprinkled with water, before we can give| resisted, but how had it wrought, before the 
proof that we have due respect for the Holy| elders and ministers were completely awaken- 
Scriptures? Are we now to Le taught that | ed up to the alarming advances which the 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn, never searched enemy had made. Friends at their rise suf- 
those records as they ought—that their writ-| fered imprisonment and death, rather than 
ings are not to be regarded as exhibiting the | Compromise their principles; now the fear of 
principles of Quakerism, founded on the truth | giving offence, of making a stir in the church,, 
of the inspired writings? Are those accredited | or of losing the good opinion of others, is quiet- 
writings, the Apology of Barclay, the declara-| img many into a security which may be fatal 
tions of faith, and the disciplines of the yearly | to the flock. If direct infidelity could so ef- 
meetings, heretofore considered as containing | fectually obtain the hold which it did, what 
the constitutional principles of the Society, | have we not to fear from the repeated attempts 
now to be discarded? Is this outward bond | to overturn the long established doctrines of 
which has heretofore kept us together, to be| the Society, on the plea that Fox, and Bar- 
severed, and every man recommended to/ Clay and Penn have not sufficiently respected 
form his opinions anew, and to bring out an-| the Scriptures, and that being in error, their 
uther system, which according to the ‘* evan-| principles are now to be rejected as spurious. 
gelical Friends,” may be esteemed as nearer S. 
the truth? Would not such a course dissolve | — 
Society, or leave us to the guidance of those | 
who recommend water sprinkling, bread and| The African Slave Trade and Tezas. 
wine, and other external observances, as in-| By a treaty between Great Britain and 
dispensable parts of the Christian religion,| Spain, for the suppression of the slave trade, 
conformably to their understanding of the| concluded in 1817, the British government 
Scriptures. : | was authorised to appoint commissioners, to 
It is an aspersion of the character of those| reside in Cuba, who, with the Spanish com- 
eminent men, to propagate the charge that| missioners, were to form a court for the 








From the New York American. 
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adjudication of such ships as might be seized | throws a light—a baleful light—upon what is | otherwise, to get up and obtain signers to 


with slaves actually on board. so falsely, so profanely called a struggle for | memorials addressed to the national legisla- 
The British commissioners from time to|freedom/ in Texas. ture on this subject, and it is urged as ver 
time make reports to their government, which — important that these memorials should be 
are laid before parliament, and published by ‘For The Friend.” | ready for presentation at the opening of the 
their direction. LIFE IS TRANSIENT. extra session on the first day in next month, 
The following are extracts from a report How sweet the breath of orient mocn! it being apprehended that those interested in 
dated 1st January, 1836 : How snild the light of opening day ' the admission of Texas will be on the al 
«N , ’ ia: : When rising sun, of radiance shorn, : = u's ert 
“ Never since the establishment of this Wakes the tuneful warbler's lay ! to press on that measure at an early period 
mixed commission has the slave trade of the But soon his scorching beam begins of the session with all their energies. Our 
Havana reached such a disgraceful pitch as In russet garb to clothe the plain; object in penning this paragraph, is to call 
during the year 1835. By the list we have And soon, ah, soon his orb declines, the attention of Friends to the case, here and 
the honour to enclose, it will be seen that 50 To seek the distant western main. \elsewhere, and to suggest the expediency of 
slave vessels have safely arrived in this port Lovely shines the queen of night, | immediate action, by the pre aration of me 
octane te Load..-kenSOO8. the As on the verge of sinking day, ; » BY prep ne- 
g year just expired. In 1833, there She fills her silver horn with light, morials among themselves, and circulating 
were 27 arrivals, and in 1834, 33; but 1835 To trace anew her lucid way. them for signatures. 
presents a number, by means of which there Awhile, in peerless beams arrayed, -- 
must have been landed upwards of 15,000 Aloft she rides triumphant queen : We have given place on another page to a memorial 
negroes. a eu? ~ orbed a8 fade, m the subject of ania ives. presented on behalf of 
= ; s . nd nought but waning lamp is seen. the representatives of the Society of Friends to the 
In the spring of last year, an American Sweetly smiles the vernal year, convention lately sitting at eidhens for the purpose 
agent from Texas purchased in the Havana In nature’s gayest luxury drest; of revising the constitution of the state; to which we 
250 newly imported Africans, at 270 dollars How bright the robes the Sendsehiies wear, have annexed a sketch or abstract of the remarks made 
a head, and carried them away with him to How soft the breeze that fans the breast. by Thomas P. Cope, a delegate from this city, on the 
that district of Mexico—having first procured But voon this jocund course is run, et tnaaiaas mage a8 an eae po 
from the American consul here, certificates int nares eee dies ; stitution relative to military Tpahealaeei were offered 
of their freedom. This, perhaps, would have Ae eaten shied dee pe i by different members of the convention, all of them, 


been scarcely worth mentioning to your lord- however, retaining the principle of the payment of 


ship, had we not learned that within the last Waals aa caste a in aon of — service. th oe consi- 
six weeks, considerable sums of money have And buoyant hope with silken wing, anton of the Gaabiatios 14°the tanith tients seat iS 
been deposited by the American citizens in Fans young ambition’s kindling fires. on 

certain mercantile houses here, for the pur- Long countless days, to bliss resigned, Abolition of Oaths in England.—By a recent act of 
pose of making additional purchases of bozal On fancy’s painted canvass glare, the British parliament, the following declaration is to 
negroes for Texas. According to the laws of But, sad experience! soon we find, be substituted instead of the oaths heretofore required 


Life’s path is strewed with toil and care. 


And swiftly glides our youth away ; 
Our healthful prime is quickly gone ; 


| to be taken in accordance with the idolatrous custom of 
kissing the book,—" I do solemnly and sincerely de- 
clare (here the fact is declared) and I make this de- 






























Mexico, we believe such Africans are free, 
whether they have certificates of freedom or 





not ; but we doubt much whether this freedom Full soon our vital powers decay, claration conscientiously believing the same to be 
will be more than nominal under their Ameri- And life’s sad winter, age, comes on. true.” All persons taking a false declaration shall be 
can masters, or whether the whole system "Tis therefore wise, in carly youth, Ware = ee ee es Legpemachaog 
may not be founded on some plan of smug- | Ere vice has marked his thorny road, ter and sign declarations as above sedied:” , 
gling them across the frontier of the slave | eS aa - gure ee roe ae 

states of the Union. However this may be, | ee ee N.C.H. SITUATION WANTED. 





A Friend in the state of Maine is desirous 
of placing his son apprentice to the Drug 
Business, with a Friend who will take him to 
board in his family. 


a great impulse is thus given to this or , a . 
trafic of the Havana; and it is not easy for us 
to point out to government what norway heen a = HB PR z nD a 
ought to be made on the subject, since the EIGHTH MONTH, 5, 1837. 
American settlers in ‘Texas are almost as inde- | ——————————__________ 
pendent of American authority as they are of} There is no branch of the great subject of 
Mexico. These lawless people will doubtless | slavery equal in importance and urgency, as 
moreover assert, that they buy negroes in the | regards the people of these United States at 
Havana with a view to their ultimate eman-|the present juncture, to the question of the 
cipation. We thought the first experiment | admission of Texas into the Union, involving 
to be of little consequence ; but now that we |as it does (humanly speaking) the inevitable 
perceive fresh commissions arriving in the | consequence of a limitless expansion of the 
Havana for the purchase of Africans, we can-|awful slave system with all its enormities, 
not refrain from calling your lordship’s atten- | within our borders. Facts speak more forcibly 
tion to the fact, as being another cause of the | than argument, and with this impression we 
increase of the slave trade in the Havana.” have inserted from a late paper the article 
The foregoing throws light on the follow-|headed “The Africin Slave Trade and 
ing recent article in the Albany Argus : (‘Texas ;’—from which may be inferred the 
“The fate of Henry Bartow, late of the| magnitude of the evil likely to ensue from 
Commercial Bank of this city, has been at} such annexation, taking into view at the same 
length definitely ascertained. The agent sent | time the great extent of sea coast which on 
out by the bank has returned, and states, that! one side bounds that province—its proximity 
Bartow died at Marianne. near Columbus, in| to Cuba, and the facilities to iliicit intercourse 
Texas, on the 30th of June, 1836, of the! thus held out ;—to all which must be added, 
fever of the country, after an illness of about|the market which will be furnished to the 
four weeks. He had purchased a farm on the| more northern slave states for their surplus 
Brassos, and, in company with a native of the | labourers, and the increased action given to 
country, had commenced an extensive planta-|the internal slave trade. We perceive by 
tion, and sent $10,000 to Cuba for the purchase | our exchange papers that extensive measures 
of slaves.” have been put in operation, through the in- 
And we may add, the whole statement! strumentality of the anti-slavery societies, and 














Diep, on the evening of the 17th of seventh month, 
1837, at his residence in Durham, afler a distressing 
illness of nearly ten weeks, which he bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude and patience, Tomas Turrie, aged 36 
years and about six montis, a worthy member of the 
Society of Friends of Durham monthly meeting, Cum- 
berland county, Maine. It may truly be said of this, 
our dear Friend, that he has appeared concerned for 
many years to live so as to be prepared, when called 
for, to meet his God in peace, which we have no doubt 
he was favoured to do, and has entered that city that 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it: for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. While concerned for him- 
self, he appeared to have deeply at heart the welfare 
of our religious Society, and ulso that of his dear wife 
and children, and others to whom he imparted much 
counsel and advice during his last illness. He will 
probably be recollected by Friends in different parte 
as the companion of James Jones on his recent reli- 
gious visit to Friends within the limits of New York, 
Ohio, and some parts of Philadelphia and New Eng- 
land Yearly Meetings, in which capacity his company 
appears to have been very much to the satisfaction of 
Friends where their lot was cast, as divers minutes 
from the meetings they visited abundantly testify ; and 
also as he has frequently been heard to say since his 
return, the visit was to the peace and satisfaction of 
his own mind. “ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” 
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